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By Alastair Boone 


AFTER a heated ten-hour Council meeting and 
widespread protest, the Oakland City Council 
unanimously passed a new Encampment Manage- 
ment Policy (EMP) on October 20. The controversial 
policy defines where homeless people are and are 
not allowed to live, barring camping in the majority 
of the city. 

Starting in November, the city will hand out 60- 
day eviction notices to homeless people in many of 
the 70+ Oakland encampments that are now located 
in areas that are off limits. The policy says that the 
city must offer alternative housing or shelter before 
evicting encampment residents, but it is unclear 
what housing and shelter options will be available 
to the thousands who live on Oakland streets. 

“If people don’t have safe places to sleep or meet 
their needs or shoot up or whatever, they’re more 
likely to be doing that out on the street...[this] just 
exacerbates the problem,” said an unhoused per- 
son who was protesting the policy and wished to 
remain nameless. “Being able to call your homie at 
the other end of the camp and be like ‘Hey shit’s 
going down over here I need backup’ just makes life 
so much easier and safer,” they said. 

The policy aims to curb homelessness by dividing 
the city into “high sensitivity” and “low sensitivity” 
areas. “High sensitivity” areas are defined as near 
schools, houses, businesses, playgrounds, and traffic 
lanes, including bike paths, unless the Council 
chooses to make an exception for a person or group. 
In these areas, camping is prohibited by the new 
policy. 

“Low sensitivity” areas make up the remainder 
of the city. Within these zones, people can sleep in 
tents if they follow a set of rules, such congregat- 
ing on one side of a given street, and not storing 
propane tanks or generators. The policy states that 
if the city discovers a health or safety issue at an en- 
campment in these areas, city employees will either 


add sanitation services and clean up the camp, or 
shut it down. : 


“Moving people to the edges of the city, places 
they're not familiar with, places where there are no 
other segments of society other than people in crisis 
who have been pushed together, would be cata- 
strophic,” said Stefani Echeverria-Fenn, co-founder 
of the 37 MLK encampment in West Oakland. “[It] 
makes all of our communities less safe.” 

It is not entirely clear which areas of the city will 
be off limits to unsheltered individuals. City staff 
have released an interactive map that shows which 
areas will be blocked off and which remain open 
based on their “sensitivity” status. Users can click 
to see various layers of buffers, around schools, 
parks, and businesses. Once all these buffers are 
turned on, almost the entire city appears to be “high 
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“sensitivity” areas based on data from the City’s interactive map. 
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Protestors outsde gather outside CM Noel Gallo’s house for a noise demonstration on October 20. 


sensitivity.” However, during the Council meeting 
on October 20, Oakland Homeless Administrator 
Daryel Dunston said that the map is misleading 
because it blocks off entire residential zones instead 
of only displaying the actual 50-foot barrier around 
houses. Because of this, many will not know wheth- 
er they are in a high or low sensitivity area until 
they receive their 60-day eviction notice. 

This is a daunting outcome for many, particularly 
because of the coronavirus pandemic. The CDC has 
cautioned cities to cease encampment evictions for 
their potential to spread the virus. 


The city says that over the next two months, they 
will be doing extensive outreach to alert encamp- 


ment residents of the new policy and tell them what 
their options are—either offering services, or giving 
them the opportunity to move to a low-sensitivity 
area. 
During the heated five-hour public-comment 
session, community members spoke passionately 
against the new policy. Speakers criticized the policy 
because it is not fully formed: Despite requiring the 
city to provide the options for shelter before evicting 
encampments, it does not spell what type of shelter 
will be available—short-term or long-term, congre- 
gate shelters or low-income housing, hotels, tuff 
sheds, and who will qualify for the various options 
available. It also does not specify clear pathways 
into housing. Many questioned whether the current 
services offered by the 
city would be sufficient 
to meet the demands of 
the new policy—includ- 
ing city staff. “I have to 
acknowledge my some- 
what skepticism as to 
whether we'll be able to 
do as much as we know 
we need to,” Coun- 
cilmember Kalb said 
during the meeting. 

The policy states that 
the city will not crim- 
inalize the “status” of 
being homeless. How- 
ever, the EMP contains 
nothing about what en- 
forcement will look like, 
leaving many anxious 
about their uncertain 
future. 

A number of Oakland 
residents spoke in favor 
of the EMP during the 
heated public-comment 
period. These individ- 
uals said the encamp- 
ments near their homes 
posed public health and 
fire risks. 
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Anti Eviction Mapping Project 


meeting, protestors gathered outside Councilmem- 
ber Kalb’s house, in District 1, and Councilmember 
Gallo’s house, in District 5. They used pots and 
pans as percussion instruments, played loud dance 
music, and chanted into megaphones. As hours 


went by, the protests developed a block party-esque 


feel, with music playing and protestors dancing and 
chanting. 

“HOW DO YOU SPELL MURDER? EMP! HOW 
DO YOU SPELL RACIST?: EMP! HOW DO YOU 
SPELL FACIST? EMP!,” they chanted. 


Tuning into the Council meeting on Zoom, pro- 
testers could be heard chanting outside of Kalb’s 
home. “Sorry...there’s a lot of noise outside my 


house,” the Councilmember said at one point. 
Both during the Council meeting and the protests, 
organizers spoke about what a better policy would 


‘Moving people to the edges of 
the city...where [everyone is] in 
crisis...1t makes all us less safe’ 


look like. Many said it didn’t make sense to pass the 
policy before the new Homeless Advisory Com- 
mission was seated in the next couple of months. 
The commission will be tasked with overseeing 
the Oakland vacant property tax and Measure Q 
homelessness funds, as well as making recommen- 
dations to the City Council for strategies to remedy 
homelessness. ; ! 

Others said the policy needed to be revised based 
on feedback from unhoused individuals. Many 
talked about the fact that the policy describes where 
people cannot sleep, but does not do enough to 
address where people can sleep. 

A number of protestors suggested that Oakland 


should be focusing its efforts on housing people in 
_the many vacant units in the city, using the state of 


the emergency. created by the.coronavirus pandemic 
to immediately put people in permanent housing. 
(Just Cities—an Oakland non-profit that works 


_toward housing for all—has created an 11-page doc- 


ument listing the vacant public lands in Oakland). 

Many also called into question whether the new 
policy violates Martin v. Boise, the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals decision that says cities can’t pun- 
ish homeless people for sleeping outside if there’s 
no alternative shelter available. 

“It’s illegal,” said Ari, an organizer with House 
the Bay—a San Francisco based advocacy group. 
“But more importantly it’s fuckin’ inhumane.” 

Oakland officials say the EMP does not violate 
the Martin decision because officials plan to offer 


EMP continues an page 12 
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In Dialogue with US 
Congresswoman 
Ihan Omar 


By Ann-Derrick paillot 

OVER the course of her first term 
in Congress, Rep. Ilhan Omar has _ 
proven herself a fierce advocate for 
the nation’s vast working class. And 
her pushes for progressive reforms 
have been arguably most urgent and 
forward-thinking when it comes to 
the country’s ever-growing housing . 


crisis. Back in April, as the COVID-19 


pandemic was first beginning to push 
American social systems to their 
breaking points, Rep. Omar proposed 
what some deemed a too-radical piece 
of legislation calling for the waiving of 
rent and mortgage payments until the 
COVID-19 pandemic is over. Co-spon- 
sored by fellow progressive Congress- 
people like Alexandria Ocasio-Cortez, 
Rashida Tlaib, and Ayanna Pressley, 


_ the Rent and Mortgage Cancellation — 


Act has yet to make its way to a vote 


in the House Financial Services Com- 


mittee. 


Yet, the nationwide eviction crisis 
the bill was meant to prevent has only 


drawn closer and more desperate over ~ 


the past five months. It was just one 


‘of Rep: Omar’s big, proposed plans 
for easing the housing crisis and other. 


social burdens that have plagued 
Americans since before the pandemic 
began. 

Though she is coming up on the 
end of only her first term in Congress, 
Rep. Omar has established a track 
record for advocating for progres- 
sive reforms. In November 2019, 
the Congresswoman introduced the 


~~ Homes for All Act, a sweeping plan 


and commitment to provide $1 trillion 
in affordable housing by 2031. Mean- 
while, this year, as nationwide Black | 
Lives Matter protests have grown 
nationwide, Rep. Omar was one of 
the public leaders that responded 
meaningfully to calls to hold police 
departments accountable for brutality 
and outsized budgets, speaking out in 
favor of dismantling the Minneapolis 
Police Department, whose officers 
killed George Floyd on 25 May this 
year. She told CNN in June: “It sounds 
ludicrous to me to have people pour 
out into the streets asking for the 
system to be transformed and for us to 
say, in order for that transformation to 
happen, we’re just going to give more 
money to the system without really. 
doing any kind of systematic change.” 

- Because of her progressive stances 


_as well as her intersecting identities 


— Rep. Omar is Somali-American, a 
black woman, a Muslim woman, and 
a refugee — the Congresswoman is 
often a target for xenophobic, racist, 
and sexist vitriol from the right. Yet, 
her continuing pushes to change - 
and improve the American social 


_ system—in the face of public threats, 


fear-mongering, and even presidential 
bullying—has made her a progressive 
icon of determination over the course 


of her two years in Congress. Now up 
for reelection and just a few months 
before election day, Rep. Omar spared 
a few minutes to talk to INSP about 
the housing crisis and look back on 
her term. 

Ann-Derrick Gaillot: Tens of mil- 
lions of Americans are now finding 
themselves facing a public health cri- 
sis and the housing crisis. What will 
it take for the federal government to 
meaningfully address housing jus- 
tice now, and for the future? 

Ilhan Omar: The housing crisis that 
we're seeing right now didn’t begin 
with the coronavirus. There was a - 
housing crisis before COVID-19 hit: 
This pandemic, it’s not only causing — 
a public health crisis, but it’s causing 


_ a financial crisis. And with so many 


people being unable to pay their rent 
in April, we're going to see a catastro- 
phe, really, if we don’t cohesively 


address the crisis that’s upon us. And 


so there are policies that I proposed _ 
that we can implement that deals with 


_ the crisis in itself, which is to cancel 


rents and mortgages and make sure 
that people are not only relying on an 
eviction moratorium that means, once 
it lapses, people will have to come up 
with back payment, which we know 
they’re not going to be able to do 
when they’ve been out of a job and 
out of a paycheck for so long. And 
then in the long term, we’re going to © 


have to address this holistically. Our 
Homes for All housing guarantee 


legislation addresses the need that 
those who are unhoused and housing 
insecure are having, not just in this 
moment, but even before the crisis. 
AG: One criticism opponents of 
the Rent and Mortgage Cancellation — 
Act have is that it will encourage 
tenants to claim COVID-19 financial 
hardship that they haven’t actually 
experienced. How do you respond to 
this concern that people will try to 
game the system? 
_ 10: So, in Minneapolis, the city put 
together rent relief for those that were 
hit the hardest because of the corona- 
virus. They said that the majority of 
the people who applied were people 
who already would have qualified 
for housing rental assistance, even 
prior to their challenges in COVID. 
And so, there are serious needs that 
people have in our communities that 
have existed longer than COVID. 
And I don’t believe that we shouldn’t 
address those needs, because we are 
worried about non-existent people 
without challenges who might ask _ 
for these resources. That’s just not the 
case. There’s no history or data that 
shows that that’s the kind of thing that 


happens. 


AG: There’s widespread misunder- 
standing around what calls to dis- 
mantle or defund police departments 
actually means. What do you think 
is the thing people most get wrong. 
about calls for dismantling and de- _ 
funding the police? And what do you 
think is at the root of out misunder- 
standing? 

IO: What we are trying to do has 
never been done. So, the fact that 
people are confused makes sense. We 
are trying to create budgets that have 
proper investment in communities 
and address the drastic disinvest- 


ment from these communities and the. 


overemphasis on policing poverty, 
criminalizing poverty, the overempha- 
sis of criminalizing mental health and 
substance abuse. 

And so what the defund campaign 
is urging policy makers and commu- 
nities to reckon with is the reality that 
years of social and economic neglect 
have brought us to this moment and 
have made us complacent to the 
brutality that many of our communi- 


ties are faced with under systems that 


are not willing to address their needs.: 
For me, I don’t want people to get . 
lost in this idea that we have to have 
perfect narratives and perfect mes- 


sages in order for us 

to implement change. 
What we are asking 

is not to have perfect 
messaging, it’s to be 
really courageous in 
the demand for invest- 
ment in the things that 
make our communities whole, in the 
things that make communities safe, 
in the things that make our commu- 
nities feel served. And that’s invest- 
ment in housing. That’s investment in 


~ crime prevention. That’s investment 


in crime interruption. That's invest- 
ment in youth-programming. That’s 
investment in addressing substance. 
abuse. That's investment in ending - 
our homelessness-crises in our cities. 
That’s investment in healthcare and 
education. For those that are stuck 
on whether the messaging is clear or 
confusing, they’re the ones that don’t 
want to hear. this message anyway 
because they don’t believe that there 
needs to be that kind of investment 
and care for communities that live on 
the margins of society. 


‘What we are oe to 
_do has never been done.’ 


Official courtesy photo 


_ A portrait of US Congresswoman Ilhan Omar. 


_ AG: Coming up on the end of your 
first term, what would you say your 
biggest accomplishment has been? | 
IO: In the CARES Act, we knew that 
there was going to be a shutdown of 
our schools and that the investment 
in education wasn’t going to capture 
the plight of many of our children in 
our schools who struggle with food 
insecurity, who oftentimes get their 
meals from a school setting. As some- 
one who knows what real hunger feels 


like, I wanted to make sure we were 


able to advocate on behalf of those 
kids. So, we introduced the MEALS 
Act, which would provide-meals to 


22 million 
children 
across the 
country and 
their families. 
We were able 
to pass the 

' MEALS act 
and have it be part of the CARES act 
that passed on 27 March. And it’s been 
implemented last school year and it 
continues to be implemented. It was 
not only a big policy undertaking for 
me, but it was also something that’s 
close to my heart and a policy that I 
am personally glad is implemented 
because I know how many kids are 
going to be able to have the oppor- 
tunity to have their bellies fed before 


‘their brains are fed. 


Ann-Derrick Gaillot is a freelance 
journalist and writer based in Missou- 

la, Montana. Find more of her work at 
annderrickgaillot.contently.com. Courtesy 
of INSP.ngo. 
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How the | 
‘climate | 
- emergency. 


exacerbates | 


homelessness 


: COMMENTARY 
By Kathryn McKelvey 


THE increasing influx of natural 
disasters is more than a warning of 
the impending climate crisis. The ca- 
nary in the coal mine is long dead; the 
climate crisis has already arrived. 

Not only are temperatures steadily 
rising, but every year disasters strike 
with increasing frequency and in- 
tensity. According to data from the 
Emergency Events Database (EM- 
DAT), reported natural disasters in _ 
the United States have been steadily 

increasing in the past 40 years. AsI _ 
write this, smoke still lies heavy on ~ 
the West Coast as we suffer an on- 
slaught of wildfires. These fires are the 
deadliest of the year in California and 
are causing over 500,000 Oregonians 
to be placed under evacuation and 
varying levels of evacuation readiness. 

In 2007, a flash flood ripped through 
my home in the rural Oregon town of 
Vernonia. We had 20 minutes to get 
out and move to higher ground. The 
house we fled was overcome with riv- 
er water, trapping us on the top floor 
overnight, Wondering if anyone knew 
where to find us. : 

As the water slowly receded, volun- 
teers from neighboring cities helped 
us clean the destruction. Of around 
800 homes affected, 600 did not have 
flood insurance. We were one of those 
families that couldn’t afford any 
such coverage. At 15 years old, I was 
thrown from living barely above the 
poverty line into homelessness. 

In the initial days and weeks, volun- 
teers from the nearby towns brought 
supplies and helped clear debris. . 
Eventually, they stopped coming but 
the destruction remained. The Feder- 
al Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) surveyed land for emergency 
trailers but members of unaffected 
neighborhoods campaigned against 
them, claiming they would lower 
property values. We had nowhere else 
to go. Nearly a year after the flood, 

21 trailers were finally placed on a 
lot — not nearly enough for everyone 
affected. They smelled like formal- 
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Aerial drone view of an entire neighborhood under water near Austin, Texas, in October 2018. 


Of around 800 homes 
affected, 600 did not 


have flood insurance. 
We were one of those 
families. I was thrown 
into homelessness. 


dehyde, gave us headaches and were 
soon infested with mice. 

In 2009, barely a year after moving 
into the trailers, residents were evicted 
from the small trailers. The lucky ones 
were given cash incentives. My father 
didn’t receive his check until 2014, 
seven years after the flood. For those 
seven years, my father lived in an RV 
on the land where our house once 
stood. He was a general contractor 


and handyman who had now lost his - 
tools and workshop, with no funds to _ 


replace them. He couldn’t find work 
and relied on food banks and cloth- 
ing closets. People soon forgot how 


he had come to be that way. He was 
an outcast — kids made fun of him - 
and friends stopped calling. He had 
always worked sunup till sundown to 
provide a life for us, but lost every- 


thing to the river. It was not his fault. - 


He did not deserve this. 

Houselessness is the result of ex- 
tenuating circumstances. Whether it 
be addiction, poverty, racism, lack of 
health care or a natural disaster. No 
one deserves to live without shelter. 
There is no reason people in the rich- 
est country in the world should live 
on the streets. Over the past 40 years, 
despite high national GDP, the United 
States rests in the median on the scale 
of those that become homeless due 
to natural disasters in the western 
hemisphere. 

In the United States, over 600,000 — 
people have become homeless due to 
853 natural disasters since 1980. To 
be more specific, the average number 
of people that become homeless as . 

a result of a single natural disaster 
is 765. In Canada, for comparison, 
around 20,000 have become homeless 


as a result of 65 total natural disasters. 


The average number of people that 


‘ United States experiences natural 


and children will indiscriminately be 


_ factor: The less resources one has at 


become homeless in Canada as a re- 


_ sult of a single natural disaster is 320. 


These numbers are based on available 
data and are likely undercounting 
individuals who are homeless. The 


disasters at a higher frequency and is 
less prepared to relocate and rehouse 
its citizens after disasters. 

Outside of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of displaced families, the finan- 
cial burden of disasters is immense. 
Fiscal damages caused by natural 
disasters are steadily increasing over 
time and the exponential burden 
can only be curbed by immediate 
adoption of sustainable practices and 
renewable resources. - 

The United States and the entir 
world need to face facts: We are si- 
multaneously living through a climate 
crisis and a housing crisis, the two of 
which are inextricably linked. More 
refugees, specifically climate refugees, 
will come from poverty stricken, 
disaster ridden countries. Families 


at risk of homelessness due to events 
outside of human control. Structural 
and social factors such as poverty, 
class and racism have a compounding 


their disposal, the more likely they are 
to become homeless after a disaster. 
Similarly, our already unsheltered 
neighbors will be far more affected by 
disasters. If we don’t improve our di- 
saster relief systems and curb climate 
change immediately, it will be too late 
to protect the homeless and the count- 
less people at risk of becoming so. — 


This article originally appeared in Street 
Roots, Portland’s street newspaper. Kath- 
ryn McKelvey is a homeless advocate for 
change, working in analytics — primarily 
those surrounding housing and health 
care. Courtesy of INSP.ngo. 
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Olantis Livingston: the Big Man of Downtown Berkeley 


By Katherine Blesie 


“SELLING papers is my therapy,” 
says Olantis Livingston from his chair 
just outside the Community Foods 


Market on 32nd and San Pablo in West 


Oakland. “I’ve been through the good, 
the bad, and the ugly, and this Higa 
_ is my therapy.” 

t’s hard to imagine Olantis sepa- 
ately from the. communities i in dy 
he qdpdeastere a oer pects 
compliments three strangers ona 
shirt, a hat, and a smile, respectively, 
is approached by two friends wonder- 
ing, worriedly, where he’s been—the 
hospital, he tells them, but I’m all 
right, now—and engages in one de- 


bate about the merits of argyle sweat- 
ers with a young mother going to buy 
groceries. 

While he seems to know everyone 
in the little corner of West Oakland 
where he lives and sometimes sells 
papers, Olantis says the place where 
people really know him is outside of 
Peet’s Coffee on the corner of Shattuck 
and Kittredge in downtown Berkeley. 
“That's my block,” he says, passion- 
ately. “They know when they see me 
coming that the boss is here.” 


When he’s feeling healthy, Olantis— 
known affectionately to many of his 
customers as Big Man—takes the bus 
down there almost every day. “The 
thing about it is, you gotta like what 
you do in order to be committed to 
it,” he says. “Out of thirty-odd days 
in a month, if I’m not sick, I’ll take off 
maybe once or twice a month.” His 
dedication pays: most months, Olantis 
is Street Spirit’s top vendor, selling an 
average of 400 papers each issue. 

Olantis’ regular coffee shop haunt 
is a short two blocks away from the 
eucalyptus-lined west entrance to 
Berkeley’s campus. 

“T didn’t go to college,” Olantis says. 
“The streets is my college. And this 
college aint easy. If you don’t get grad- 
ed right, you might not be right.” 

Olantis has a big and assertive per- 
sonality, which has led to some misun- 
derstandings over the years, but it has 
led to even more robust friendships 
and allegiances among those with 
whom he’s interacted on the streets. 
Over the course of his seventeen years 
selling papers in downtown Berke- 
ley he’s provided moments of joy to 
many in the Berkeley community. 
Zishan Lokhandwala, now a lawyer in 
Visalia, talks fondly about the friend- 
ship that grew between him and Big 
Man while Zishan was studying at UC 
Berkeley’s law school. 

“T met him very early on during law 
school,” Zishan remembers. “ I lived 
in the Mandville studio apartments, 
and he would park out on Shattuck, 
and I would pass him all the time. Big 
Man just has this captivating person- 
ality. He is the most aye figure in 
the room. He is that guy.” 

Words exchanged in passing tran- 
sitioned into long stories shared over 
burgers at Mel’s Diner, or BurgerMeis- 
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Olantis Livingston selling the paper outside Peet’s Coffee in Downtown Berkeley in 2019. 


ter, and soon most people in Zishan’s 
life had come to know Olantis, too. 
Olantis met Zishan’s parents, friends, 
his girlfriend. 

“That one’s a funny story,” Zishan 


says, laughing. Olantis.was shower- 
ing in Zishan’s apartment when. the 


woman who Zishan would end up 
dating for three and a half years came 
over for the first time. Everything was 
going well, and then she heard Olantis 
hollering from the bathroom. “ Rec- 
ognizing Olantis’s voice from talking 
to him on the street, she turned to 
Zishan and said, “Is Big Man in your 
bathroom?” 

Certainly, to meet Olantis even once 
is to remember him—his warmth, his 
wit, his charm. “I felt like he somehow 
integrated me into the community,” 
Zishan says. “I liked to be around him 


got out, Olantis went back to live with 
his mother, and then got a job working 
for a car dealership in San Francisco. 
There, Olantis learned from a men- 

tor how to detail cars, and became a 
professional detailer by trade. “I loved 
doing that,” he says. “I really miss it.” 

But when Olantis’ mother passed 
away fourteen years ago, he fell into a 
harsh depression. 

“That was my ace boon koon,” he 
says. “That was my heart. That’s why 
I fell deep into depression, you know 
what I mean. I watched her die, ICU.” 

Olantis, struggling with his depres- 
sion, left his detailing job and began 
selling drugs again. Eventually, he 
landed in a shelter on Center Street in 
Oakland, and stayed there for several 
months. 

He soon realized that it wasn’t the 


‘Life teaches you respect. It teaches you to keep 
going. You can’t just throw in the towel and. 
give up, or take the easy way out.’ 


because he made me feel like a part 
of things. Big Man has this presence 
where he never seems like a stranger, 
no matter where he goes.” 

And quite a few places Olantis has 
been. Until age 18 he lived with his 
mother and siblings in East Oakland. 
Of boyhood, Olantis remembers 
being spoiled by his loving mother. 

“T was the baby, but I was also the 
black sheep,” he remembers, his eyes 
crinkling into the familiar lines of a 
smile. “I kicked ass and took names.” 
Olantis, who has always thought it 
important to stand up against bullies, 
recalls being in the middle of a lot 

of fights. Oftentimes the police were 
called to intervene. _ 

At age 18, Olantis went to prison for 
eight and a half years. “That’s when I 
was baller blockin’,” he says. “Getting 
big money. Selling drugs.” When he 


best place for him, and worked hard 
to distance himself from behavior and 
people he thought might be detrimen- 
tal to his goal of becoming housed 
again. “Everybody in there had prob- 
lems,” he remembers. “They would 
sit in there and whine all day. I don’t 
want to hear that shit. You’ve got time 
to get yourself together, so work on 
getting your shit together!” 

It was at another homeless shelter 
that Olantis first heard of Street Spirit. 
He was there to take a shower when 
he noticed a pile of newspapers, and 
asked to learn more about it. When 
Olantis learned what the job entailed, 
he was excited. “I said: ‘let me try.” 

Olantis spent the next 15 years or 
so living on the street while he sold 
papers. Eventually, with the help of 
an advocate, he was put in a lottery 
to place formerly incarcerated peo- 


ple into housing and was placed ina 
house in Oakland. That was six and a 
half years ago. 

Since then, Olantis’s life has taken 
on amore steady rhythm, although 


he still faces bumps in the road like 
paying rent each month and manag- 


ing his health. He makes an effort not: 
to worry the people who care about 
him, and when friends stop by to ask 
where he’s been, his response—the 
hospital—is quick and quiet. 

His health problems, though, are 
many—congestive heart failure, type 
II diabetes and absent cartilage in 
his knees, to name just a few. His 
health makes it hard for him to do the 
things he likes to do, like visiting the 
ocean, or cooking. Since his electric 
wheelchair was stolen a few months 
ago, Olantis has found his movement 
especially limited. 

If these things bring Olantis down, 
it’s only for a moment. They certainly 
never stop him from selling papers for 
more than a day or two. 

“I’ve learned how to survive,” he 
says. “Life teaches you respect. It 
makes you keep going. You can’t just 
throw in the towel and give up, or try 
to take the easy way out.” 

Olantis says he’s kept these lessons 
especially in mind over the past few 
months, since he started spending 
more time selling papers in West Oak- 
land after being bothered by a man at 
his usual spot in Berkeley who began 
hurling racial slurs at him. 

Still, Olantis recounts all of this with 
a persistent smile on his face, stopping 
frequently to say hello to passersby. 

“Let’s put it like this,” he says. 

“I know I’ma survivor. I know I’m 
stronger than what's outside of me.” 


Street Spirits is a monthly feature in 
which someone who lives on the street 
tells us their story. Katherine Blesie is a 
reporter and editor for the Daily Califor- 
nian’s Weekender magazine. 
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By Alastair Boone 


MAKE-YOUR-OWN protest signs. A tent contain- 
ing string lights spelling out the word “hope.” A 
porcelain toilet on a pedestal. These are some of the 
pieces of art that are immediately visible upon walk- 
ing into “Landless Not Voiceless,” an exhibition 
currently on display at Pro Arts Gallery and Com- 
mons in Downtown Oakland. “Landless Not Voice- 
less” is being curated by the Cardboard & Concrete 
Unhoused Artists Collective, a new collective of 
homeless artists from Berkeley and Oakland. With 
their art and activism, they are working toward the 
ultimate goal of decriminalizing homelessness and 
establishing housing as a human right. 

The exhibit opened on October 10 to commem- 
orate the ninth anniversary of Occupy Oakland, a 
series of marches, direct actions, and occupations 
that took place in Downtown Oakland for ten-some 
weeks in 2011. “Unknown to most folks, the Oc- 
cupy Oakland movement was held down by the 
unhoused folks and homies in [Oscar Grant] Plaza,” 
said Needa Bee, one of the leaders of the Cardboard 
and Concrete Unhoused Artists Collective. “Given 
the large number of folks who were the backbone of 
Occupy were homeless, it felt appropriate to honor 
unhoused folks in this show.” 

The multi-modal exhibit contains a protest mural, 
installations, paintings, drawings, photography, 
writing, and short films. All the contributors create 
from their own experience with homelessness. The 
result is an exhibition that endeavors to change 
your perspective on unsheltered life, giving viewers 
the opportunity to step into the artists’ shoes and 
understand the issues they face from their points of 
view. 

“T got involved because it’s a new way for un- 
housed people to get noticed. Unhoused people 
are very noticed—they’re already screaming at 
you silently, being on the sidewalk. But for me, it’s 
important for unhoused people to be noticed in a 

different way,” said Toan Nguyen, describing his 
artwork. Toan designs protest tents. He takes the 
kind of tents an unsheltered person might sleep in 
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and attaches cut-out letters to the side spelling out 
messages like “(Un)shelter in place / Sanctuary 
Behind a Thin Fabric” and “Where Do We Go?” He 
then illuminates the tents from the inside so they 
light up and become noticeable to passersby, almost 
like decorations on the urban landscape. 

“I want to create a dialogue with passersby, do 
it in a place that’s noticeable, and make a state- 
ment to the city,” he says. 

Next to Toan, Tim Petty stands in front of his in- 
stallation: a toilet on a pedestal with hands crawl- 
ing up as if to grasp hold of it. Underneath the 
toilet read signs that say “white only” and “col- 
ored only,” denoting the racist history of restroom 
access. On top, a sign reads “Customer$ Only”: a 
commentary on the difficulty unsheltered people 
experience when trying to find a place to use the 
restroom. 

Petty says the piece was inspired by not having 
a restroom when living on the street. The reaching 
hands convey a sense of urgency and pain. How- 
ever, Petty’s installation also focuses on potential 
solutions. On the ground next to the pedestal is a 
composting toilet—a bucket with a piece of char- 
coal sitting in front of it, coincidentally shaped 
like a piece of feces. “I tried to show a potential 
solution—making your own composting toilet,” 
he says. } 

These are just two among the exhibits on dis- _ 
play at Landless Not Voiceless—the first exhibit 
curated by the Carboard & Concrete Unhoused 
Artists Collective. The collective is made up of 
six artists: Timothy Petty, Toan Nguyen, Anita 
“Needa Bee” De Asis Miralle, Yesica Prado, Ayat 
Bryant-Jalal, and Tracy Lee. Each of these artists is 
currently on display at “Landless Not Voiceless,” 
which will be open from October 10 to Novem- 
ber 24 at Pro Arts Gallery & Commons, located 
in Downtown Oakland at 150 Frank H. Ogawa 
Plaza. 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of Street Spirit. 
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Photos by Kit Castagne 


From top left (Clockwise): Tim Petty’s “Customer$ 
Only”; Toan Nguyen stands in front of a wall of photos 
of his protest tents; Ayat Jalal stands in front of one of 
his large canvas paintings; Details of some of the art- 
work by various artists; A film screening inside a tent 
by Yesica Prado. 
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The five steps to becoming homeless: this could be you 


COMMENTARY 
By Timothy Busby 


WITH evictions notices becoming legal once 
again, tens of thousands of Americans who once. ~ 


believed that they wouldsnever become unsheltered 
are going to experience homelessness firsthand.The 


COVID-19 pandemic has put millions on unemploy- 
ment as well as other services previously believed — 
to be beneath the general public. Government and 
State assistance such as welfare, food banks, soup 
kitchens, and free medical clinics are just a few op- 
tions Americans have to offset the lack of income. 

Americans that were formally hardworking peo- 
ple will have very few options for work.. | 

HUD statistics state the main cause of homeless- 
ness is unaffordable housing. This will only grow to 
be more true for many who have had little to no in- 
come over the past seven months due to COVID-19. 

Soon the high and mighty soapbox preachers 
pointing their fingers at the lowly of low will qui- 
etly become part of the same crowd. According to 
one study, the coronavirus could create a 45 percent 
jump in homelessness across the country in just one 
year. Now more than ever, the general public will 
be educated on one of their biggest fears: becoming 
homeless. 

Here’s what that experience will look like, based 
on my personal experience of more than five years 
of living on the streets. 

Step one: fire sale, everything must go. Checking 
and savings accounts, 401K, furniture, jewelry, and 
anything of value that the more fortunate can afford 
to buy. All in an attempt to stay housed. Once these 
assets have been liquidated and the rent cannot be 
paid you will receive an eviction notice. 

Step two: staying with friends and family, couch 
surfing, staying in the garages of your loved ones 
or maybe in a tent in their backyard. This will be a 
short-lived experience as you will learn that stay- 
ing at someone’s home has a shelf life. Regardless 
of how much people may like or love you, their 
patience will soon wear down and frustration will 
outweigh their feeling of obligation to allow you to 
stay at their home. 

Step three: living in your car. The pleasures of 
living indoors will be replaced with sleeping in the 
front seat of your auto, going to cafes and shops 
to use the bathroom and using a wet washcloth in 
place of a hot shower or bath. This will become the 
norm. 

Amongst homeless people, this is considered 
preferable to sleeping in a tent. That is until your 


auto gets repossessed or towed, and with no money 
to pay the balance owed or the tow bill, your car is 
gone. If by some miracle you can keep your auto 
you will find that police frequently write tickets to 
encourage you to leave and not come back to that 
location or their city. 


Step four: living in homeless shelters. Many shel- 
ters have positive benefits, that is if there is room 


and you can adhere to their rules and regulations. 
The better shelters such as the Berkeley Commu- 
nity Resource Center will assist you with many of 
the basic requirements such as getting a proper ID, 
obtaining social services, disability, job placement 
referrals, and connecting you with other resource 
centers. 

Other shelters are much like being in junior 
high school. You will be directed where, when 
and what you are allowed to do: you must leave 
the premises between 5:30 and 7:00 a.m. and not 
return until 4:30 or 5:30 p.m., depending on the 
shelter. You are allotted two nights a month to 
stay elsewhere. If you exceed these time frames 
you will be kicked out. For the most part you are 
treated like children. 

During my time on the streets I have found most 
people can understand running up on hard times 
and temporarily staying in a shelter, on a friend’s 
couch, living with family members, or living in 
their car for a short period of time. However, I my- 
self do not think of this as true homelessness. This 
is simply not having a permanent residence for a 
short period of time, less than a year. This type of 
homelessness can feel like a state of limbo. 

I will state that based on my experience those 
who go through steps one through four have a 
good rate of recovery and can re-enter the “real 
world.” And in my opinion, being homeless in 
the short term can serve as a reality check and get 
rid of the American sense of entitlement around 
poverty and homelessness. 

But if you are not so lucky to find an opportuni- 
ty to re-enter your previous lifestyle, this is your 
final opportunity to do so. The next steps describe 
a descent into what I view as true homelessness, 

a place from which it is very difficult to recover 
from and return to the life you once knew. 

Step five: literally living on the streets. I have 
lived solely on the streets, no shelters, car, or 
couchsurfing for over five years. Sleeping in the 
fronts of business, in alleyways, under bridges, 
bushes, behind or in dumpsters. 

However the process of reaching this level 
requires pain and suffering way beyond what the 
majority of the American public has ever endured. 


You will find just as I did that your brain has a 
unique ability to go into shock, much like when 
you suffer a severe physical injury. With the adren- 
aline flowing, you feel nothing for a short period 
of time. 

The same is true with extreme emotional trau- 


ma. After a series of horrid events have taken 
place you feel nothing and your mindset is one of 


a lonely, empty existence with no purpose, direc- 
tion or meaning. You either adapt or die. 

Sometimes the ability to feel these emotions 
can return. However, for many such as myself, 
the ability to feel emotions of any depth never 
returned. 

This can be a blessing. My ability to feel and re- - 
member is detached, it is like watching a TV show, 
you see what is happening but you feel none of it. 

It was only after I accepted the fact that the per- 
son I was before was never coming back, only then 
could I begin to accept the possibility of another 
existence. 

That was when I learned that the family you Se 
have are the friends you chose. 

After I experienced steps one through five, 
living solely on the street started to be my reality. 

While living on the streets and constantly moving 

I was very seldom reminded of the person I was 

once before. Everyone I met only knew the person 

I had become. No questions asked, no explanation 

needed, just acceptance. This allowed me to find nee 
peace with my new reality and enjoy the little 
things life has to offer. 

There are many types of homelessness. No one 
person’s experience can speak for the masses. As 
the coronavirus pandemic inevitably puts more of 
us on the street, people will have all kinds of dif- 
ferent experiences with homelessness. Some will 
simply experience step one. Some may bounce 
back after step three. Some will make it all the 
way to step five, and never return to the lives they 
knew before. However, as we prepare for the new 
generation of homeless people, consider this: you 
could be one of them. And if you have yet to expe- 
rience any of these five steps, adjust your perspec- 
tive. Treat those who are less fortunate than you 
are the same as you would like to be treated if you 
ever end up on the street. 


Sone’ 
Timothy Busby is a homeless writer who lives in Berke- 
ley. He writes from his past five years of experiences 
while living on the streets, from New Orleans to Berke- 
ley, and many cities in between. 
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New Study highlights the needs of San 


Francisco’s unhoused 


By Daniel Lempres 


A new study from San Francisco’s Coalition on 
Homelessness (COH) produces policy recommen- 
dations based on an extensive survey of people 
experiencing homelessness in the city. The study, 
which is based on these surveys, was also conduct- 
ed by unhoused San Franciscans. These unhoused 
surveyors received support and training from 
researchers at some of the nation’s most best uni- 
versities, including the University of California at 
Berkeley, San Francisco State University, and Santa 
Clara University. 

The strategy of engaging unhoused people in re- 
search about homelessness has long been a hallmark 
of the work produced by COH, said Paul Boden, 
Director of the Western Regional Advocacy Project, 
which contributed to the study. “As an organizer 
you don’t say what the community wants, you don’t 
represent the community, you document what the 
community tells you. And you push for what the 
majority of them tell you they want to see happen,” 

said Boden, who is formerly homeless himself. 

“When conducted in a non-obstructive manner, 
you can literally build a righteous social justice, 
human rights focused organizing base,” Boden said, 
“just by simply instituting a process where the orga- 
nizers are accountable to the people.” 

Researchers divided the report into chapters 
focused on various city systems that the unhoused 
rely on, including homelessness prevention, shel- 
ters, substance and mental health treatment, and 

the transgender experience of homelessness. 13 peer 
researchers surveyed 584 people currently experi- 
encing homelessness in San Francisco. The study 
also included 25 one-hour focus groups, each with 
five additional participants. The interviews were 
thorough: researchers spoke to transgender people, 


to Spanish speakers at the Mission Resource Center, 
and in encampments throughout the city. 
The study’s most significant takeaways are that 


the shelter system is a waystation between bouts of 
homelessness; that the idea that homeless people are 
service resistant is a myth; and that a housing-first 
strategy is the only way to fix the city’s homeless- 
ness crisis. The study’s principle finding is that the 
city’s homelessness services act as a “revolving door 
that churns people through, and too often, spits 
people back to the streets where they start over, 
with more trauma and less hope,” the study reads. 
Proposed remedies include easier access to 


personalized case management, and the imple- 
mentation of a support strategy that recognizes the 
intersectionality of factors like mental health needs, 
substance use, and gender identity. 

Below are some of the specific findings and rec- 
ommendations presented in the study. 


San Francisco’s unhoused 
community was priced out of San 
Francisco 


It is a common misperception that San Francis- 
co’s homeless crisis is the product of unsheltered 
people being bussed into the city from out of town. 
In fact, the study found that 70 percent of survey 
respondents were housed in San Francisco at the 
time they became homeless. More than half of those 
respondents who were housed in San Francisco 
before becoming homeless reported that they’d been 
living in the city for ten years or more. A quarter of 
those surveyed became homeless in the past year. 
Most were priced out of their homes, with people 
who have been in Government-supported housing 
disproportionately impacted. The most common 
reason for losing housing was an inability to pay 
rent, most often due to job loss, low-income employ- 
ment, or personal issues. 


San Francisco’s unhoused 
community wants to access 
supportive services 


In 2019, the Point in Time survey of the city’s 
homeless residents counted over 9,000 unhoused 
people in the city. The same night, shelter capacity 
within the city was only 3,400 beds. That same year, 
an average of 1,200 a day people waited on the sin- 
gle adult shelter waitlist. 


Most people e spengncing homelessness have 
tried to stay 1 in shélters, according to the study. 


81 percent of those surveyed had used or tried to - 
access shelters in the past. Half of that group had 
tried within the past year. This bucks the notion that 
unsheltered people are ‘service resistant,’ and high- 
lights the way narratives around homelessness tend 
to blame the unhoused. “Each system is setting up 
an intake process that is designed to screen you out 
of eligibility. And so [case managers], they’re trying 
to make sure that you're not eligible, and you’re 


. a oa: of oe oe substance use issues. Half of that group. remains 
hoe who received treatment, 80% were totally or petaly: successful at ec 


said their treatment pope was too short. 


“wots of respondents s s id her subst 
seid stable ce is ont in meetin their tre 


' “My community (Black 
| Transgender folk in SF) specifically 
| needs an opportunity to sustain 
our lives, | believe Prop -C has the 
availability to sustain lives that 
otherwise are in uncertain, 
unstable, scary Crcumstances.* 
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trying to prove that you are,” Boden said. 

The services provided at homeless shelters that 
most respondents said they want to see more of are 
access to food, hygiene products, and case manage- 
ment. Case management is critical for those navigat- 
ing city services, the study said. 


Respondents said they would rather 
sleep in a shelter than on the street 


A majority of respondents said they felt more 
stable in a shelter rather than on the street. This 
also pushes back against the notion that unhoused 
people are service resistant. They cited better sleep, 
better physical health, better access to food and 
other services. But many considered shelter living to 
be damaging to their health, safety, privacy, dignity 
or efforts to become housed. Feeling safer in a shel- 
ter than on the street is less common among trans 
respondents. 

Finding and accessing resources can be confusing, 
and once folks are enrolled in a shelter or support- 
ive program, the care provided can be culturally 
insensitive, unnecessarily restrictive, or inappropri- 
ate for the person who needs help. This was raised 
in many of the focus groups conducted, with most 
of the concerns coming from non-English speakers, 
the LGBTQ community and older adults. 

A third of respondents reported having their 
belongings confiscated at a shelter in the past five 
years. The most common items taken were person- 
al belongings, weapons, drug paraphernalia, and 
camping equipment. 


Stable housing is the best thing for 
mental health and substance use 
issues 


88 percent of respondents said stable housing is 
crucial in meeting their treatment goals, and that 
treatment would “prove pointless” without stable 
housing. 

Half of respondents reported they would be more 
likely to remain in treatment if substance use is 
permitted, while the other half reported abstinence 
programs would be better for them. This data con- 
veys both substance use treatment plans should be 
available. 


Solutions 


New study continues on page 10 
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strategies is to steal people’s 


being in public spaces. 

Local governments try to 
justify sweeps in all sorts of 
ways, but their true design is 
to remove the visible presence 
of unhoused people. Even 
cops will admit that sweeps 
are driven by complaints from 
local governments under con- « 
stituent pressure to remove ~ 


from the mouths of homeown- 
ers ‘and businesses themselves 
about “those people” in their 
neighborhoods. The singular, 
planned outcome of a sweep 
is the physical removal of hu- 
man beings from one place to 


else. There is no other benefit 
derived from this violent com- 
munity destruction, from re- 
moving people from the place 
they have settled to survive. 
“Sweep” is a euphemism 
for “kicking someone’s ass.” 
To those who are fortunate 
enough to be unfamiliar with 
sweeps, the word may sound 
gentle, but it’s eradication, 
displacement, and eviction 
through physical force. All 
sweeps follow the same rou- 
tine: public works staff and 
police department personnel arm themselves with a 
dump truck and make sure people with no housing 
understand they need to “get the hell out.” They 
need to go somewhere else. And so people keep 
moving until the process repeats itself, maintaining 
a constant level of misery and discomfort to keep 
people moving until they give up and uproot them- 
selves all together. Cea 
Over all these years, the people who are living 
unhoused in local communities have changed, 
the homeless programs have changed, and the 
intake systems have changed. All other elements 
of the crisis have changed form or been redefined, 
apart from the basic concept of sweeps. At its core, 
homelessness is the product of racism and gross 
neglect by the federal government, exacerbated 
over four decades by local responses that continue 
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have for decades put out bells and whistles and 
non-solutions (ie programs) funded through a 
competitive yearly grant process with all manner 

of slogans and catchphrases, point-in-time head 
counts, homeless management information systems, 
and the routine flurry of reports pronouncing how 
effective and accountable these “programs” are. 

Of course, access to these programs and the © 
priorities for who they serve are completely prede- 
termined by the funding source, HUD, which also 
then decides who gets the funding. That funding 
source is the federal government that created this 
shit in the first place. The people who don’t fit into 
these predetermined homeless programs are labeled 


- either “service resistant,” not worthy of assistance, 


or else they’re flat-out outliers, even though these 
outliers far outnumber the people who fit within 


® e- ees wget 
House keys not sweeps: A campaign for dignity and respect 
COMMENTARY to treat homelessness as though it were a tempo- the program rules. Federal callousness and local 
rary emergency that can be addressed by emergen- unwillingness to force a federal response to address 
By the Western Regional Advocacy Project _cy Shelter programs. the root cause behind homelessness has concretely 
: ue For thirty-seven years, the government has pathologized homeless people as the “problem.” 
THIS summer, law student interns with the Sys- responded to this systemic, nationwide crisis as_ People need a concrete opportunity to get hous- 
temic Justice Project—a policy innovation group —__ though it were an earthquake, flood, or fire:anun- _ing. The fact that the programs available are wholly 
created by Harvard Law School students—worked __ predictable and unstoppable act of nature. Home- inadequate has perversely translated into a narra- 
with local organizers to create Know Your Rights lessness is not an emergency or unforeseen crisis tive built on language of disease and dehumaniza- 
pamphlets for all ten of the communities banded -- it is the inevitable result of neoliberal policy and tion. The problem is always explained away as drug 
together in the Stop the Sweeps campaign. Over funding decisions that devastate BIPOC and low-in-. addiction, mental illness, abuse, service resistance, 
the course of their research into local ordinances come community members. _ fear, danger, voluntary lifestyles, or people who 
and constitutional protections, each of the interns Since the federal government is the primary have come from somewhere else. This language is 
remarked on how—while technically and theoret- source for funding of homeless programs, under persistently ingrained into the collective narrative, 
ically unhoused people maintain rights the state their control HUD, state, and local governments from government, business associations, neighbor- 
must adhere to—basic civil i ; hood groups, news media 
UBM a Epa ee i and television shows. We hear 
violated, and worked around. he eS SAR RES SVE eran sae ona meee ee stories about people wh 
Court decisions that are De aerial ook eee Metin f PES, i er aed East, homeless by eee ere 
supposed to protect the rights | : ee tog newspaper articles about 
of unhoused people often ae ae S = . oe weet neighborhoods stricken with : 
‘lead to the opposite outcome: BAS ae Ce a NT . drug users, urine, feces, and 
a whack-a-mole strategy in : | ae ae filth. 
devising schemes to fuck with ne) It’s as if life before 1982. 
them. People who are unwant- is never existed. When people 
ed in public because they are a had a choice between sleeping 
homeless are stripped of the . Se inside and sleeping outside, 
straight-forward claim to their Ss they obviously chose to sleep | 
right to exist in public spaces. inside! It wasn’t always good 
When local governments want housing, and the publicly 
you out of town, they have ac- funded units overwhelmingly 
cess to a plethora of business benefited white people, but 
‘associations and city attorneys it existed. We didn’t have 
working with them on ways homeless programs back then, 
to evade the law, carefully - and no one was clamoring for 
calculating how far they can them, because no one needed 
go in making sure people un- . them. 
derstand they are not wanted. The people who live 
One of the most enduring outside, who are trying to os 


protect themselves from 
the elements, trying to 
build community with their 
neighbors and community 


members where they live, 
are seen as, treated as, and 


acted upon as though they 
are dangerous. They are 
whatever fear-mongering 
name the neighborhood 
association or business 
improvement district has 
labeled them as on any giv- 
en day. And they’re always | 
_from somewhere else. 

The organizers and com- 

munity members who have 

joined forces through the 

Western Regional Advo¢ca- 

cy Project (WRAP) on the zs 

Stop The Sweeps campaign 

are organizing to address 

the true issues of homeless- 

ness—not in a pronounce- 

ment, but in a concrete 

and systematic way. First 

and foremost, we protect 

and organize alongside the Gee 

people who are homeless. 
If you say you care or that 
“your organization wants to 
end homelessness, and yet 
' you aren’t outraged when 
people are arrested for be- 
ing homeless, then you need 
: to check your morals. Your 
organizational compass is off. 

Among us, we have housed and unhoused or- 
ganizers, artists, advocates, researchers, lawyers, 
students, writers, a strong social media presence 
and a diversity of skill sets, all operating with 
the same commitment: in order to get real about = 
addressing homelessness in America, we need to 7 
get real about how we have demonized, dehu- 
manized, and criminalized the presence of un- 
housed people in our local community. We need 
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- to use our organizing to support meaningful leg- 


islation to restore federal funding of affordable 
housing (such as Rep. Ilhan Omar's H.R. 5244: 
Homes for All Act of 2019) at the federal level, 
and the Right to Rest Act at the state or local 
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‘You will 
hear their 
suffering 

but also. 

their 
brilliance’ 


New study from page 8 


Policy recommendations 

The study includes many policy rec- 
ommendations, some of which may be 
surprising to those without firsthand 


experience navigating San Francisco’s 
support systems. The recommenda- 


tions include pushing for better tenant 
protections on the state level by taking 


_ steps like repealing the Costa-Haw- 


kins Act and the Ellis Act, which make 
evictions easier and tenant protections 
harder; encouraging the state to assert 
housing as a human right; breaking 
down barriers to supportive housing 
such as the exclusion of those with 
debt and criminal-records; increasing 
the stock of public housing to match 
the current need; and increasing rental « 
assistance to keep people housed, 


* which is ultimately cheaper for the 


city. 
Shelters and supportive services 
The study also recommends San — 


Francisco diversify its substance use: 


support offerings to include harm 
reduction in addition to absti- 
nence-minded strategies, and offer 
both sober shelters and shelters 
for those safely using drugs and 
alcohol. The study suggests that 
substance use issues and mental 


- health issues ought to be considered 


in tandem, for neither treatment can 
succeed without the other. Sub- 
stance use treatment should be trau- 
ma-informed, and the city needs 
to develop a targeted approach to 
stimulant use issues, which are on 
the rise. 

The city must also better track 
data in supportive housing, in 


shelter bed availability, and in out- 


comes. The city should track gender 
identity when collecting data on 
evictions and voluntary departures 
from supportive housing. Shelters 
should get rid of curfews and stay 
limits. They should offer healthy 
food 24 hours a day, off-site storage 
and intensive in-house case man- 
agement. 

Adopting an LGBTQ+ indlucive 


‘Many trans respondents reported 


“= substarice use treatment should be 
gender-affirming, and the wider, _ 
- support system for the unhoused Ae: 


gh, 


gender. classifications, the study | 
% stiggests. es, 


ow, this study is 
‘different — 
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“) have to give - 
credit to the: 
peopie! 
interviewed, 
because they, just 
by the sheer 
numbers, and just 
by their 
experience, their 
lived experience, 
they are telling 
the city, “look 
what we 

need to do.” 


om J, Peer Researcher 


aledelacosta 


A graphic from the “Revolving Door” study containing a quote from peer researcher TJ Johnston. 


framework 

Survey respondents also high-- 
lighted the need for San Francisco 
to establish safe spaces for trans 
people experiencing homeless- 
ness, including trans-friendly 
shelters and supportive housing. 


feeling safer and more welcome 


_when working with trans-specific 
- organizations. Mental health and 


should move away from binary 


The study encourages readers to 
pay special attention to its recom- 
mendations because it is based 
entirely on the input of impacted 
people, who are treated in the study 
as “decision makers and leaders of 
homelessness policy.” When their 
voices are heard, the study says, 
“you will hear their suffering, but 
also their brilliance. 

“It will not be easy, it will take 
work,” the study says. “But in these 
pages you will hear about what 
changes are needed directly from 
the true experts—those experienc- 
ing the hellscape of homelessness.” 


Daniel Lempres is a freelance reporter in 
Oakland. He is a Master’s Candidate at 
UC Berkeley’s Graduate School aie 
Journalism. 
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COMMENTARY 
By Jack Bragen 


As an adult with mental illness 
and progressive values, my primary 
focus is not on national politics or 
getting Trump out of office. My main 
concern is about the treatment of peo- 
ple who live with mental illness and 
our lack of opportunities to better our 
conditions <3 

People should realize that apart 
from the National Alliance on Mental 
Illness, primarily consisting of parents 
of persons with psychiatric disabil- 
ities, this group does not have any 
political clout. Thus, we do not get 
a mention in any political speeches. 
Doing so would be counterproductive 
for any politician. 

What Id like to see is a playing 
field that allows people with psychi- 
atric disabilities to participate in the 
workforce, in a manner that is not de- 
grading and that is realistic, given our 
abilities, needs and limitations. This 
would do wonders for our self-esteem 
and our living conditions, as well as 
our prospects for a future. © 

People with mental illness are 
much more than a group to be main- 
tained and restrained. The industry 
of providing care for mentally ill 
adults does not have an incentive to 
promote the success of neuro-atypical 
people. Instead, they make their living 
at documenting and measuring our 
illnesses and our deficiencies, at using 
techniques and methods for keeping 
us under control, and at insulating the 
greater society from having to deal 
with us. eee 

The caregiving industry does not 
have an incentive to help us have lon- 
ger, healthier lifespans, except where 
health problems incur healthcare 
costs. They do not have an incentive 
to dangle out any kind of hope for 
the future. Instead, they are invested 
in helping us dismiss any kind of 
ambition or hope. Caregivers do not 
want to see power in the hands of 
neuro-atypical people, because they 
perceive this as a problem. 


Politicians are incentivized to 
please the greater public and es- 
pecially the wealthy who can give 
money to their reelection campaigns. 
Since the general public is unin- 
formed and fearful about people with 
mental illness, and may even be hate- 
ful of us, it incentivizes politicians 
never to utter a word in their speech- 
es concerning helping this group. 

In some ways (not in every way, 


Ava Blue 


certainly) people with mental illness 
are at the same point where people 
of color were forty of fifty years ago. 
Except that it is not practicable for 
mentally ill people to mobilize, to do 
demonstrations, to organize, or to 
raise funds. All of this is hindered via 
the disabilities themselves or through 
the meds we must take to control the 
disabilities. And this leaves us stuck. 
Many companies don’t want to 


hire people with mental illness due to 
the availability of workers they per- 
ceive as more efficient in comparison. 
This, they probably perceive, makes 
neurotypical people more competi- 
tive and more profitable. Countering 
this with tax credits could make it 
easier for a quota of neuro-atypical 
people to be hired. 

Republicans aren’t the only source 
of intolerance of mentally ill people. 
Plenty of liberal Democrats are intol- 
erant of people with mental illness. 
The lack of understanding flies in the 
face of how they wish to be perceived 
and is a gaping hole in their philoso- 
phy of kindness. 

Not only are mentally ill people 
not represented in politics, but many 
have compared the President to a 
mentally ill person, intending to 
insult Mr. Trump. What the satirist 
doesn’t realize is, when they use 
mental illness as a slam, it shows 
disrespect for people with mental 
illness. If Trump were mentally ill, 
such a thing would not be dishonor- 
able for him. 

I would like to see a world in 
which mentally ill people could be 
encouraged and helped to participate 
in the business community, to work 
at good paying, intelligent jobs, and 
to become a visible, accepted, valid 
part of society. We have the potential 
to do this--it is not a case of mentally 
ill people stopping ourselves. There 
is the constant, silent barrier we deal 
with, that refuses to open a door. 

No one has an exclusive key to 
reality; not mental health caregivers, 
not Democrats, not Republicans, and. 
not those with mental illness. Re- 
member the story of the three blind 
men encountering an elephant. Each 
had a completely different descrip- 
tion of it. All were correct; they were 
encountering different parts of the 
animal. 


Jack Bragen is a writer who lives in Mar- 
tinez with his wife, Joanna. His books are 
available for purchase on Amazon. 
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society. 
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level to stop the criminalization of community 
members that local governments have a history 
of targeting with patterns of discriminatory laws 
and discriminatory police enforcement. 

This campaign fights in solidarity with and 
stands alongside Black Lives Matter and all the 
anti-rascist, anti-facist warriors demanding true 
systemic change and that society start treating 
human beings as though every human life has 
value and worth. The beauty of it is that this is 
not a lock-step campaign. We don’t need to have 
the same name, bylaws, and operational proce- 
dures. We are not a corporation. We are commu- 
nities united by a firm commitment to being in 
it with housed and unhoused people, meeting 
people where they’re at, with a fearless stance 
in prioritizing and standing arm in arm with 
the people most villainized and attacked in our 


The Western Regional Advocacy Project (WRAP) was 
created to expose and eliminate the root causes of civil 
and human rights abuses of people experiencing poverty 
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San Francisco, CA—SF to begin 
moving homeless people out of 
COVID hotels 


Starting November 2, San Francisco will start 
moving more than 500 homeless people out of the 
hotels they’ ve been staying in during the pandemic, 
KRON 4 reports. The process is scheduled to take 
about two months. 

Seven hotels are anticipated to close in this first 
phase of rehousing the homeless but there’s still no 
clear plan on where they will live next. The city says 
the plan was always temporary and is no longer 
financially feasible. 

The Department of Homelessness and Support- 
ive Housing says case managers will meet with the 
individuals being moved out of hotels to determine 
future housing options but homeless advocacy 
groups are concerned about the lack of details. 


Oakland, CA—Oakland looks to 
Alameda County Fairgrounds as 
winter homeless shelter 


Oakland has asked Alameda County to consider 
using the county fairgrounds in suburban Pleas- 
anton as a giant, winter homeless shelter, The San 
Francisco Chronicle reports. 

The proposal was floated in an Oct. 14 letter to 
county officials from Oakland City Administrator 
Ed Reiskin regarding “possible county locations, 
including the county fairgrounds, where residents 
dwelling in recreational vehicles and tents could 
reside.” 

Pleasanton locals and officials aren’t so sure. 
County Supervisor Nate Miley, whose district in- 
cludes the 267-acre suburban fairgrounds, called the 
idea “ridiculous.” 

“The fairgrounds are miles from Oakland. Why 
not use the Oakland Coliseum site,” Miley said. 


San Diego, CA—San Diego approves 
new neighborhood-based homeless 
outreach 


More than a dozen specialized homeless outreach 
workers will take a neighborhood-specific approach 
to getting people off the street under a new plan 
finalized by the San Diego City Council on Tuesday, 
the San Diego Union-Tribune reports. 

In June, Councilmembers approved $1.5 million 
to create coordinated street outreach services. In late 
October, they awarded the job to People Assisting 
the Homeless, a Los Angeles-based nonprofit that 
operates PATH Connections Housing in San Diego. 

The new program will involve teams working in 
specific neighborhoods in an approach that could 
help the city reduce the number of people on the 
street by half over three years. The new program 
will use an outreach framework that will coordinate 
citywide efforts through the Housing Commission 
and involve social workers who build a rapport 
with homeless people and provide them with case 
management on the street 


Honolulu, HI—Sit/lie laws escalate in 
Honolulu 


A proposed bill in Honolulu would criminalize 
sitting or lying down on a public sidewalk within 
800 feet of a park or school between 6 a.m. and 9 
p.m. This is an escalation of the existing sit/lie laws 
that target homeless people in the city, the Honolulu 
Civil Beat reports. 

The city has already banned sitting, lying down, 
obstructing sidewalks, or storing belongings on 
public property in Waikiki and 17 other neighbor- 
hoods, according to the report. The bill was first 
introduced 2017. The earlier proposal was not 
approved by the city council, and the new one has 
drawn opposition from advocates for housing and 
people experiencing homelessness. 


New encampment policy spells an uncertain future 


EMP from page 2 


some kind of shelter to 
everybody who receives an 
eviction notice. Officials also 
stress that nobody will be 
arrested or cited if they con- 
tinue living outside after they 
are offered shelter. However, 
city staff has also said that it 
is not yet clear how Martin 
would apply if somebody is 
offered shelter but chooses 
not to take it, The Oakland- 
side reports. 

During the ten-hour 
meeting, a handful of coun- 
cilmembers added amend- 
ments to the new policy 
before voting. 

District 2 Councilmember 
Nikki Fortunato Bas add- 
ed an amendment that will 
require the city to launch its 
first co-governed encamp- 
ment in the next four months—a program the 
Councilmember has been working on since she was 
elected in 2018. This type of camp would be gov- 
erned in partnership with an outside organization 
with input from the unhoused residents. 

Oakland has already set aside $600,000 for co-gov- 
erned encampments, though it has yet to make 
meaningful progress on starting the program. 

District 3 Councilmember Lynette Gibson McE]- 
haney amended the EMP to include a stipulation 
that staff will set up city-run camps in each Council 
district, including the former army base in West 
Oakland. The idea is that this is one place that 
people displaced from “high-sensitivity” sites can 
relocate. 

District 1 Councilmember Dan Kalb and District 4 
Councilmember Sheng Thao wrote an amendment 
that requires city staff to prioritize closing encamp- 
ments in parks with children’s playgrounds, and 
says that camps in other kinds of parks—such as 
those with athletic courts—should be deprioritized. 

Though the EMP was passed unanimously on Oc- 
tober 20, it was a contentious vote for the Oakland 
City Council. 

Councilmember Gallo, who had previously told 
advocates he would not vote to pass the policy, 
ended up voting in favor. During the meeting, he 
said more input from unhoused people was needed, 
in addition to more clean-up and services provided 
at encampments. 


Noah Barney 


Protestors gather outside CM Dan Kalb’s house on October 20. 


“The reality is we have a government that’s not 
functioning,” he said. “All we do is shift people 
from one end to another.” 

The morning after the vote, Councilmember For- 
tunato Bas posted a statement on Twitter describing 
her reasons for voting in favor of the policy. 

“I struggled with my vote. With reality that policy 
would pass, I decided voting yes would enable me 
to work with City Admin to shape implementation 
& finally create co-governed encampments,” she 
wrote on Twitter. 

Meanwhile, Mayor Libby Schaaf sent out an 
email after the vote praising the unanimous passage 
of the EMP. “Thank you to all residents who encour- 
aged our Councilmembers last week to support the 
new Encampment Management Policy, which was 
unanimously approved by the City Council with an 
8-0 vote.” 

Advocates are gearing up for a winter of encamp- 
ment evictions. If you want to get involved, text 
HOMESNOW TO 797979 to receive encampment 
defense alerts. You can also join House the Bay’s 
housing defense text blast by downloading the en- 
crypted messaging app Signal and texting HELLO 
to (205) 850-7329. 


Noah Barney contributed reporting. Alastair Boone is the 
Editor in Chief of Street Spirit. 


The political history of Oakland’s new EMP 


By Jamie Omar Yassin 


THE policy has had a long road in several it- 
erations. Last year, when Councilmember Nikki 
Fortunato Bas was in the Life Enrichment Com- 
mittee, she began a process of accountability on 
homeless policy with the City. Bas asked for policy 
information, outcomes and finances for the City’s 
homelessness engagement. With the support of sev- 
eral community organizations, Bas also instructed 
the City Administrator to come back with policies 
and data, and even required an audit of the financ- 
es behind homelessness engagement. When Bas 
left the Committee early this year, Councilmember 
Loren Taylor took over the process. Taylor initiated 
a period of reports and community engagement, 
beginning with a review and revision of Oakland’s 
decades-old “PATH” plan, which ostensibly is used 
to guide the City’s homelessness policy. 

Through the Committee, Taylor proposed a series 
of town halls, which had to be held virtually due 
to Covid restrictions, carried out a survey, and then 
engaged with the City Administrator on the policy. 
The survey was criticized for its low engagement 
of homeless residents. During public comment, 
East Oakland Collective Director Candice Elder 
noted that the survey’s participants were “mainly 
homeowners. It did not include the voices of the un- 
housed community.” Later in the meeting, Taylor 
argued that proportionally, the “14% of representa- 
fon i in the ENG a coe the representation 
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The new EMP is the product of Taylor’s efforts, 
though led and articulated by Dunston who has 
been the newly created Homelessness Adminis- 
trator since Summer—Taylor called this Dunston 
“teeing-up” the policy. Before Dunston, the City’s 
former unofficial homelessness coordinator Joe 
Devries suggested the sensitivity exclusion zones, 
but he transitioned out of the role in July when the 
Homelessness Coordinator position was filled by 
Dunston. 

Several speakers noted that the policy is vague 
about how the City will define high sensitivity ar- 
eas. “I think its very telling that the map that we’ve 
seen shows where people cannot be, and there’s not 
aid Roe 


Jaffe, an Oakland resident. 

Previously, the City had touted a GIs map with 
layered functions that purportedly showed the 
exclusion areas. But in recent reports to Council, the 
City Administrator admitted that the map was all 
but useless in giving an accurate image of the high 
sensitivity areas around residences and businesses 
because it is based on zoning, rather than individual 
parcels. 


This is an excerpt from an article that originally ap- 
peared on Hyphenated Republic, an Oakland news blog 
by reporter Jamie Omar Yassin, an independent reporter 
in Oakland. 


